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Tr mcot Tin are eee TY Ihitalhall } yr W The predictions of the experienced housekeeper | 

IN OFU Bisset Vv LOW Ot Vy WOM 9 ave Yo was verified: and before the morning dawned, 

——— a —— —= Mrs. Levison had given birth to twin elnildren—a 

boy and a cul—who were both tine, healthy chil- 

dren. 

Affecting to be wholly overcome by the melan- 
cholly circumstance of Mr. Levison’s death, Mr. 
Tyrrel, having sent for the steward, and in his 
presence, attixed seals to his eseritoir, and every 

: place in which it was supposed money or writings 

were deposited, retired to his own chamber, having 
first visited his daughter, and spoken with her for 
a few moments, in a tone so low as not to be heard 
by the females who were in the apartment. 

The patience and mildness of Mrs. Levison, 
during this trying scene, mereased the pity and 
sorrow with which she was beheld by those around 
her; yet these feelings could not blind them te the 
undeniable evidence of her eriminality, in having 

Tur above engraving shows the appearance of witha number of soldiers and several small peices | \posed upon her husband, nor could they entirely 
the village of Whitehall as seen from the rocky of cannon, were taken. When Treonderoga was guldue a suspicion of a much darker teen: which 
eminence which rises perpendicularly from the abandoned on the approach of Burgoyne, the pub- frequently made theo shudder. 
waters of Lake Champlain, a short distance to he stores were « barked on board of 200 batteaux * Is it not wonderful that she has never once men- 
the north, overlooking the harbor. ‘The village is and sent up the lake to Skenesborough under a tioned my master. not even to ask if he was in- 
compactly built, and lies in a rocky ravine, at the convoy of 5 galleys. They were pursued by ® | formed of het illness?” observed Anne, in a whis- 
junction of the Wood ereek and the Cha nplaim british brigade of gun-boatsandovertakenat Skenes. per to Mrs. Williams. 
canal with the waters of Lake Champlain, 73) borough. ‘Two of the galleys were taken, and The old woman shook her head mysteriousi¢. 
miles from Albany and 21 from Sandy Hill ‘The the other three blown up, and the Anierieans being . “Jt has a bad—a black look.” she chu rved: “| 
mouth of the ereek and eanal are seen in the cen- unable to make an effectual stand, set fire to the hope things metry not turn out vet worse than they 

tral part of the engraving. The waters of the ea- works, fort, mills, batteaux, and eseaped as they now are, and that Iny poor master came to his « na 
nal descend a distance of 26 feet by three locks. could to Fort Aun. "Phis place was ocenped by fairly : butaf it was really her whom you saw come 
There is a steamboat communication with this Burgoyne as Inshead quarters fora considerable out of the dining-room, it will be — for her to 
place and St. Johns in Canada, 150 miles distant. time while his troops were eleariig a road to Fort | ¢lear herself.” 
The steamboat landing is seen on the left at the Edward. On the heights overlooking the harbor Anne wrung her hands in agony. © Oh, how I 
; foot of a rocky eminence about 200 feet hieh: the are the remains of a batt ry and bloekhouse. wish my tongue had been cut out Me fore T ever auid 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churehes are on the ; . ee ityifat should bring her to any harin—but 1 ad 
right. The village, which is a place of extensive _ tS && Ufo 123 = 2 not say it was her—I only thought tt was like het 
business, consists of about 150 dwellings, a number soa ae amt and if | was put to my oath— Pe 
of mills, many warehouses for the commission and PE GIPSY MOTEER ; “There is one thing that is quite sufficient to 
forwarding business, a number of churches, and a Or, the (Miscrvics of Fonforced {Marviage. prove thatit was her, Anne; you helped tound: 
bank. In the vicinity are the decaying hulks of CHAPTER If. her and put her imto bed before you come down 
the British vessels captured by Com. Me Donough “"Puat is your mustre as’ bell now ringing, if T stairs, you told me.” 
during the last war off Plattsburg. inistake not,” said Mr. ‘Tyrrel, listening. “Go to * And so L did,” replied Anne.“ Oh, mereiful 
The Indian name of this place was Kah-echo- her. girl, but do not alarm her ty relating what has goodness, PF see it all now When w , 1} 
quah-na, “the place where dip fish” Tt was ‘wopened fairs to her she w hall \ hit 
formerly called Skeneshorough, so named from Nane quitted the root to obey the summons. wrapper laid on the chair, that | left in the « 
Maj. Skene, a royalist, who resided here previous ina few moments Mrs. Williams, the housekeope room belore dinner 
to the revolution. "The pass at this place was was sent for to hermistress’ room, and it 0 wis © "That's just what I wine to * returt 
seized by a detachmentof volunteers from Connecti- — pered among the servants, that a strange event was okl woman, “and wet t be very en you 
eut in May, 1775. Maj. Skene and his farnily likely to eecur before the night was over mw what we bo say, | unity depend wupeon it 
= = 
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I heard the butler say 
he should go to the coroner dircetly, and have the 


we shall be put to our oaths. 


body opened ; and if he does [ am afraid——" 


Anne shuddered with horror at the dreadful ideas 


that crossed her mind: but Elinor, ai that moment, | 


unclosed her eyes and looked around her—and for- 


getful of everything but to administer to her lady’s } 


comfort, the poor girl flew to her bedside, and in- | 


quired if she could assist her, or give her anything. 

Elinor shook her head mournfully. * No, my 

“But ny dear lady, you must take some nour- 
ishment,” said the warm-hearted girl; “ consider 
how many, many hours it is since you have taken 
anything but a sup of water; andif you goon so 
you will die.” 

“Die!” repeat d her mistress, in a slow and 
solemn tone: “oh, how welcome would death be 
now !” 

* Madam,” observed the old house-keeper, “ you 
might, perhaps mot dread death. Heaven grant 
you may be prepared for it! though the best of us 
can make 


but a poor 


such an 
awful time; but, if you die, what is to become ot 


these poor dear babes. 


preparation for 


They have no 
She stopped, checked by 





Anne’s reproachful 
looks. 

“'They have no father to provide for them. 
That is what you meant to say, was itnot, Mrs. 
Williams ?” demanded Elinor with quickness, and 
raising herself with almost supernatural strength 
on her pillow. Nay, do not shrink from telling 
me all? Tell me that Mr. diseards, de- 


tests, abhors the wreteh—I will go instantly—I 


Levison 


will leave the house—I[ will not stay till he spurns 
me! Lean beg with them, with these poor 





> was my husband. 
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Elinor stared wildly at her while she was speak- 
ing. “Are you sure that is the truth?” she ob- 
served ; “or are you concealing something worse 
from me?” 

* Worse, ma’am?” excluimed Mrs. Williams, 
angnily ; “what can be worse 
death of your husband ?” 


than the sudden 


* My husband!” repeated Elinor; “ truae—he 


IT ought to mourn for him—but 


/ I have so much to mourn for.” 
é' are } 
good girl, nothing. T want nothing in tuss WorLp.” } 


: 


to mourn,” observed the old woman, * but it is 
well if this is not the worst cause for mourning that 
you have yet met with.” 


Elinor looked earnestly at her; but her thouglits 


» seemed wandering to other subjects. 


At about midnight, it was evident that Mrs. 


)} Levyison was laboring under a fever, and it was 
: = b J 


; judged proper to call up Mr. ‘Tyrrel. 


She sank back, exausted; and Anne with tears 


reproach d Mrs. Williams for her erue Ity. 

Elinor heard and understood her, though she 
could not speak; but she grasped with feryency 
Anne's hand which held one of her cold ones with- 
in it. 

Exhausted by suffering, Elinor sank, at list, 
intoa deep slumber, and her two attendants dis- 
puted on the probability of Elinor’s guilt. Both 
agreed that Mr. Levison had come unfairly to his 
end: but with regard to Mrs. Levison’s participa- 
tion in it, they were quite at variance ; Anne per- 
sisted that she was sure she was as innocent of it as 
herself, while Mrs. Williams, with all the pertinac- 
ity of age, industriously brought together every 
circumstance which could mulitate against her un- 
happy mistress. ‘The debate grew so warm be- 
tween them that their voices ins¢ nsibly were raised 
beyond the bounds of prudence, and Anne's tri- 
umphant observation, * Besides, it must be plain 
to you that she docs not know he is dead, when 
she talked just now of his turning her and her 
children out to starve,” reached the ears of the ap- 
parently sleeping Elinor. 

* Who is dead?” she exelaimed, in a tone that 
made them both start: * why do you look at each 
other without answering mi Where is my fath- 


ut I 


er? why does he not come to 


know what has happened.” 


me? will 

She made an attempt to throw herself out of bed, 
but was prevented by Anne, who, considering it 
best, as she observed, to put ane nd to her suspense, 
at once miformed her that Mr. Levison had been 
seized with a fit before he arose from the table. 
which had in a short time, terminated his exis- 
tence. 





The servant 
returned with the intelligence that he 
arouse him by his calls and knocking. 


** Lord preserve us!” 


could not 


exclaimed Anne: “ surcly 


he has never made away with himself from fear 


that he would be called to an account for iy poor 


master’s death.” 

The butler wes apprised of the circumstance, 
and immediately flew to Mr. 'Tyrrel’s room. After 
calling out and knocking in vain, he broke open 
the door, and found it empty—its late imbabitant 
had tleown! 

As he had taken away all his clothes, and every 


thing valuable, it was evident that he intended not 


to return, and this confirmed the suspicion even of 


those who had been doubtful that he 


accessury to Levison’s death. 


had 


bee n 


“'Phe coroner will be here in the morning,” ob- 
served the butler, “and it will be for him to decide 
whether Mr. Tyrrel should be pursued or not. 
However, we will keep a sharp look-out that sur 
don’t make off too.” 

"There 


nantly ; 


is no fear of that,” said 


Anne 


“for Ido not believe she will ever quit 


indig- 


this house until she is carried to her graye.” 

bor SsOTe days, Anime ‘s predictions seemed but 
too likely to be verified, as Mrs. Levison lingered 
ina state between hfe and death. In the me 
time, the investigation into the cause 
hia mouncing that 
he had died trom the ctleets of poison, suspected 
| administered to hin by M irtin ‘T'yr- 


Devan 
In consequence Of this deci 


of her hus- 


band’s death terminated in pre 


uo have 


rel: and ion, a Ware 


rant was issued for the apprehension of the latter. 


It cannot be supposed that the wretched Elinor 
escaped suspicion of being concerned in this dread- 


ful tragedy ; but her inclancholy situation, and 


the hourly probability of her death, induced those 


who would, under other circumstances, have in- 


cluded her im the accusation, to decline all in- 


quiry into her conduct. 


In about ten days from the period of Mr. Alfred 
Augustus 


Levison’s death, his brother ¢ 


hy url 


who had at the time been absent in France, arrived 
at the Hall, and Anne began to tremble more than 
ever for her unfortunate mistress, whose disor- 
der had attained a favorable erises, and who now 


scemed likely to recover, only to meet more aw- 


ful evils than those which heretofore threatened 
her. 
Mr. 


suspicion, but even had he not been so, there was, 


Charles Levison was naturally prone to 


in his bosom the utmost hatred and disgust. He, 
therefore, awaited only her recovery, that he might 
formally accuse her of his brother’s murder. ‘The 


two children, for whom a nurse had been provided 
from among the wives of the cottagers, were, im- 
mediately upon his arrival, ordered to be taken out 


‘ of the house, and removed to the house of their at- 


tendaunt: and Mr. Charles Levison made no secret 


of his intentions towards the unhappy mother, 


} should she recover. 
* Aye, heaven knows you have cause enough } 


— 


Night and day were the thoughts and medita- 
tions of the simple and warm-hearted attendant 
of Elinor employed in considering the means of 
enabling her mistress to escape the ignominy and 


punishment of being committed to a common 


‘ prison—a fate which she saw, from the moment 


5 


Elinor showed signs of returning health, too sure- 
ly awaited her. 

When Elinor regained her recollection, it was 
evident that she was utterly unaware of the heavy 
charge which hovered over her. 
the 
quence of Mr. Leyison’s arrival 


The absence of 
her father she considered as natural conse- 
but, by degrees, 
the whole fatal truth was communicated to her, 
and she beheld with horror the predicament in 
which she was placed by his flight. 

The feclings with which Mr. Levison regarded 
her were soon no seeret; but, instead of reducing 
her to despair, as Anne expected, it seemed to have 
the effect of rousing all her energies. 

* Tlard-hearted man!” * he 
shall never have the opportunity of truamphing over 


me.” 


she exclaimed ; 


Anne uttered a fervent prayer that he never 
might. But how is it to-be avoided dear lady, 
unless you could get away from here without their 
knowledge? and you are so weak, that you could 
not walk to the park gates.” 

* And if I could walk to the park gates,” said 
Elinor, ** what good is likely to result from such 
exertion ?” 


With fear and trembling, Anne laid open a 


scheme which had been discussed between her 
sweetheart, William Powell, and herself, though 


with little hope ef being able to eflect it. 

William was in the habit of passing the gate of 
Mr. Levison’s park carly every Saturday morning, 
on his way te the next town, with the produce of 
the farm, to dispose of it in the market; and it had 
occurred to bin and Anne, that could Mrs. Levi- 
son reach the spot, and bear the jolting of the cart, 
he might convey her to the town without much 
fear of detection.—From thence, a coach to 
the tune he 


arrive there: and if he could unmediately secure 


Lon- 
don started about 


would expect to 
a place in it, she might be almost at her journey’s 
end before her ese ipe was discovered at the Pall. 

Minor knew that her only chance of conceal- 
ment certainly would be in the metropolis 5 but she 
shuddered at the thought of such a journey, in her 
"The re 


was, however, no alternative between thus and the 


weak, wretched, and unproteeted condition. 


disgrace ol a prison. 


Mlinor’s money and jowe Is, with a change or two 


of clothes, were conveyed by Anne to her lover, on 


the might preeeding the tune appointed tor the 
attempt. 


hive ry thing favored the exeeution of their pro- 


‘The morning was fine, and not a creature 


was stirring in the house, when, with trembling 
untortunately, quite sufficient im the reports that steps, the two females tole down the back stair- 
reached lim, respecting hissister-in-law,to awaken case, and entered the park. Elmer shed torrents 


) 








Dt 


Ppererry 


walked, for the last time, through 
the shrubbery, but the tender-hearted Anne sup- 
ported and consoled her. 


of tears as she 


William was in anxious expectation, awaiting 
them ; and Elinor, after silently embracing the kind- 
hearted girl, who uttered a thousand blessings and 
prayers for her safety, was assisted by her con- 
ductor to seat herself on the straw in the bottom of 
the cart. 

Anne remained gazing 
ing in the read hid them 
hastily returned home, to 


after them, until a turn. 
from her view, and then 
prepare for the arduous 
trial that awaited her. 


It cannot be supposed that in thus deserting her ; 
children, Elinor did not undergo a severe struggle 


with her feelings; but Anne had often mentioned 


to her the kindly disposition which Mr. Levison had ; 


mauilested toward them, and the liberal manner in my death they shall be amply provided for.” 


which he had fitted up a cottage for their reception, 
with their nurse. 
to Mr. Levison’s charity, forming a reserve in her 
own mind, that time and fortune might enable her 
to reclaim them at a future day, and that expecta. 
tion, as well as to make an uupression on Mr. Levi- 
son’s mind in her favor, induced her to pass the last 
day of her residence under the same roof with hin, 
in writing a full and unyarnished narrative of the 
events that had led to her present degradation and 
This she enclosed, and left directed for 
hun on her dressing-table. 


misery. 

Froin that period, neither the unhappy Elinor or 
her father were heard of in Cumberland. 

Mr. Levison’s rage, at finding she had escaped 
his meditated vengeance, was, at first, most vio- 
lent, and Anne became pomediate ly the object ot 
hus suspicion, 

Territiced by his threats, Anne confessed that 
lino: 


the 


had gone to Loudon, and that she saw het 


to but Mr. Levison con 


per he had 


thought ania dying state, should have attempted 


domain 5 


that a 


gate of the 


sidenmg it untrue sou whom 


such a journey, contented houself with having the 


strictest search miade in the nerehborhood, in whieh 


he juged site was concealed, 
We need not say how fruitless this search proved ; 
but it wall, periatps, a lithe surprise our readers to 


Aire li 


woman's ¢ Mr. 


learn that no one, not even herself, so miu 


rejoiced at the unh ippy scape, as 


Levison. 

The facet w is, th it the pathetic nari tive she had 
addressed to hima, lad totally chanwed lus fechues 
towards her; and though lie felt the policy of con. 


cealing it from the world, he would have eiven 


hall lus fortune to have been able to 
the perils and jiseries 
to which he felt she must be exposed. ‘lo Anne 


Hiistress 


have shielded 


and protected her from 


alone, whose fidelity to her unfortunate 


had exalted her in’ his eyes above all praise, he 
candidly avowed these sentiments; and while the 


warm-hearted girl took credit to herself for her 


judgment in having always believed Elinor inno- 
cent of intentional or premeditated crime, he lis- 
tened patiently to ler reproaches for having, by his 
severity, driven the poor creature forth, a wanderer 
on the face of the carth. 


It was a matter of no little wond 


rand Ker ula- 


tion, among not only her fellow domestics, but 
many of a higher class, that when, about twelve 
months after these tragieal events, Anne thought 
fit to reward the constan vy of her sweetheart, 


William Powell, with her fair hand, Mr. Levison 


not only put him on a good farm, but furnished th 


POLI I DO I OS OI OOo Cron rrr 


Therefore she left her children | 


ler rrr wee swerororanrv crores 


house for them, and gave away the byide himself; , Orc 


and still more surprising it appeared, that he seem- ; 


ed by no means displeased at finding that Anne 
still continued to display her attachment to her late 
mistress, by the fondest and most unwearied atten- 
tion to the children whom she had left behind, 
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lers had been received at the Hall to prepare 
for the reception of Mr. Leyison’s nephew, his 
tutor, and three visitors, besides several additional 
servants, 


Anne’s surprise, however, was excessive when 


' the carriage which contained the visitors drove up, 


The remarks which Mr. Levison’s conduct gave 


rise to rendered his stay in the country extremely | 


irksome to him, and he accordingly made known 
his intention of resuming his continental tour, which 
his brother’s death had interrupted. 

“ And the children ?” asked Anne in an appre- 
hensive tone. 


“ The children I shall remove to another part cf 


the country, where their unhappy history is un. | 


known,” he replied; and of this be assured, I will 


not only take care as them while I live, but after 


Anne dared not remonstrate against this decision ; 


and as she had now a little girl of her own, whom 


‘ she also called Elinor; and in whose round chub- 


by face she would fancy there was as strong a 
resemblance to her lamented mistress as existed in 
either of the orphans, she was, perhaps, the more 
easily reconciled to parting with her really living 
portraits. 

Mr. Levison soon quitted his paternal mansion, 
the children having been previously sent off, under 
ced 


wo. 


the care of their nurse, to be pl weed—as he i*'e 
—under the superintendance of a respectable 
nan da seaport townin a distant comntry, uvorder 
that they mught be brought up with, and receive 
the sume education as her own faunily. 

Eneland 


~~ } 1] ! 
aw COMSIOCTADIC al 


Before, however, he left , anevent oc. 


curred which made teration in his 


ley 
for some months.—He received intelligence that 


Le 


resident in Tndia, had died on his pussiace 


intentions, and induced him to delay his « 


arture 


lus young brother, who had for some time a 


n 
tle > ny 


land, whither he was retarnin to tablish = tais 


lrealth, 


butal 


hey 


rccompanmed by his only 


elo td, 


years old, and who was now the } 


ve Starnipot Ve 


maine and estates of th Levison fratsnily 


mid 


mother of this ehild 


Mr. Charles 


had died um ehildebu 


Levison, whese mane dn bore, 
was now leit his sole 7 


Mr. 


ehiath an protector, 


Levisou was, at fi st, undecided whether bh 


wuld mot at on tha lon huis meool dake 


j ' 
lhiae stron re 


i, ind 


mous tor 


wishing to re-visit Switzer is tlve 


of bis nephew was very d 


had declared that it would provioety 


traveling, le, at length, resolved = on 


for 
wr 


orginal plan, and, accordingly 


the 


a few weeks al 


arrival of lus brother's child, they again leit 
Ieneland, to enjoy the benefits of traveling. 

Mr. 
The 


Levison Hall gradually died 


Levison remained abroad several years. 


reinembrance of the strange occurences at 


away, and the man 
ai 


domestics at the Hall, and Wilham Powell and 


lis wile, with whom it sometimes formed a subject 


of ‘Tyrrel was almost forvotten, ¢ xcept by the old 


of conversation by theur fireside. 


Anne w 


< 


the 
forgot the 


now mother of a fine family, vet 


she neve! two deserted infants of her tin. 


lortunate mustress, and often fell uneasy at not 


hpaavaever tie trd ot them simec the 


Alter 


returned to 


ir departure, 
\Ir. 

Anne, 
read her bites 


rest of the te 


1 . 
an absence of} ~ 


seven yout 
Hhall: 


kCCOMpAr 


Levison 


the ancient and full of 


immxiety ara anti prat 


Hall. 


lo receive 


lon, 


vari 


to the in order, with the 


nants, 


and weleome their master. 


and she beheld that two out of the three were chil. 


one a } 


dren—the woy, and the other a girl—and 
precisely of the same age as those whom she was 
so anxious about. “ It must be Tie,” she whis- 
pered to her husband; ‘* who clse can they be ?” 
It was not till they were seated at the festive 
board, that was provided for the occasion, that 
Anne learned who the objects of her solicitade were. 
my 


master’s daughter; the boy, an orphan of fortune, 


«sé is 


“The young lady,” said the butler, 


who has been bequeathed to my master’s care by 


his parents.” 

Anne evineed her surprise, as she knew that Mr. 
Levison had never been married ; and when inform. 
ed that the name of the boy was Denzil Montgom- 
ery, her disappointment was extreme, 

At length she learned from Mr. Levison himself 
that the children of poor Elinor were both dead ; 

“ I certainly ought not to fret,” said Anne, wiping 
away her tears, “ for I know they are better off 
than they could be in this world ; but yet they were 
two such lovely creatures, and they would now 
have been, I dare say, as t ill and ——” 
“ Yes, they were about the same is 
and Fanny,” said Mr. Ls 


ing her. 


Denzil 
jniterrupt. 


age i 
vis mn, hastily 


* And that young lady, then, is your daughter, 


sir?” suid Anne, looking at Fanny, who, with her 
two brothers, as she called Charles Levison and 
Denzil, was walking on the terrace before the win. 


dows, at which Anne ith Mr. Le. 


wus standing w 


vison. 

ad Yes, she is ny Ga hier,’ rephed \I Lay son, 
i sheht flush crossing bus eheek, “ and that my 
replat we’ h continued, pouting to Charles - you 
would searecly think he is two yea older than 
his Companions who are both ot thr ime are, oF 
wt least. there is only few weeks ditierence be. 
' bias ‘Giada * 

l mw ‘ reth Tee tiv the Cony cod Anne 

‘ i t li "mo dd. thrat Vii La vison Vis 
ecorvine her, and that th were i tical 
clildven whose loss she regretted; but though she 

rsucided herseli that she lid ais lis a overy, 
she could bring no one else to \ ‘ tto the 
Ca. Anne, however, with the usual peortiaacity 
0) sc xX, still clu to the 1deu sli had formed 3 
and though she had) prudence enough to contine 


her secret to her own 


that 


oso, she never relinquished 
the conviction Fanny lu visot and Denzil 
Montvomery were brother and sister. 


Whether she 


would have continued this price nt 
reserve or not, after the parties grew up to“ man’s 


to all 


inn 


! 
bene 


and when it 
but Mr. Levison, who 


estate,” ine pretty evident 


never seemed to dre ol 


the possibility of such an event, that the y regarded 
each other with very different feelings from those 
of fraternal aflection—must remain a matter of 
doubt: for, bn lore that, poor Anne, to the mestima. 
ble grief and loss of her family, was conveyed to 
tle erave, and with her was bu 7 ! proba! ility of 
such a suspicion beime infused into the minds of 
those who were the objects of it 

WV th the children came an eld ly lady te ly vi 
son Hall. She was a matden sister to Mr. Levison, 
who h id l ner been estran ed from hum on account 


/ 
a 
#8 
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of the gaities in which he had, up to the period of 
The manner in 
which the latter, Mr. Alfred Levison, had lived at 


the Mall, had been as little consonant to her inch. 


his brother’s death, indulged. 


nations and habits, and she had, therefore, chiefly 
resided in a distant part of the country; but, upon 
her brother Charles returning to settle for life with 
the three children, and her beings convinced that he 
had in reality, renounced his former follic 8, and 
become a complete domestic man, she cousented to 
take up her residence with him, and presiae as 
mistress of the [Hall. 

Anne was a great favorite with Miss Rachel, for 
so the old lady was called, though she had long 
passed the period at which it would have been de- 
corous to have assumed a more matronly title ; 
and during Anne’s last illness, long and frequent 
conversations had been held between them, of which 
the unhappy Elmor and her children had been the 
theme ; but Anne soon discovered that, if there was 
uny deception practised, the old lady was nota 
partaker of it, and she never, therefore, ventured to 
hint her suspicions. 

In perfect unconsciousness of any mystery exist. 
ing between them, Fanny Levison and Denzil 
Montgomery grew up together, until they had at. 
tained the age of eighteen; at which period, under 
the care of their protectors, they, for the first time, 
visited London ; and where, a very short time after 
their arrival, Denzil met with the adyveuture which 
we recorded in the beginning of our story, and 
which effectually destroyed the visions of happiness 
in Which he had for some time been accustomed to 
indulge. 

” * a * * * * 

Having thus given the reader a history of matters 
which occured previous to the time in which our 
scene opened, we now take up the thread of our 
narrative : 

Denzil,on leaving Fanny retired to his own 
! 


room, but it wasin vain that be sought, by recalling 


every circumstance connected with the adventure 


of the proces ding evening, to convinee himself of 


what he devotedly wished, and Charles had roundly 
asserted, namely, that the whole was an attempt 
to impose upon his credulity, and take advantage 
of his ignorance of the world. 

The more he reflected, the more he beeame con. 
vineed that the man and woman who he had seen 
were persons, who, by Sole mcans, Were ith poss 3. 
sion of scerets respecting himself, which he would 
have given worlds to have lad elucidated. 


al 


He had hitherto been perfectly satisfied with 
the account Mr. Levison had given him of his birth 
and prospects in life. We had stated that he 


Denzil) was the son of an officer of the army who 
died abroad, and that his mother had not long sur- 
vived hin. Mr. Levison believed, he said, that it 
had been what the world called on nmprudent mar- 
riage, for Mrs. Montgomery appeared to have 
neither friend or connexion, when he had met with 
her, residing in a boarding-school at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, where she had died, leaving her child 
to his care and guardianship. 

“ "Then I am entire ly indebted to your benevo. 
lence, sir, for my support,” replied Denzil, who 
was, at that time, sixteen years of a 


* You are ve ry lusty, Mr. Denzil Monteromery,” 


) 
wicry, 


repli d Mr. L vison, in lus usual dry ind deliberate 


( 


way, When he felt offended; “ very hasty, indeed, 
sir—but if you would just allow me to .o on without 


nate rruption, L would tell you that, though left friend. 
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less, you were not left destitute of that which will 
always secure you the friendship of the world. 1 
need not now mention the sum which will be yours 
when you become capable, by law, of taking your 
affairs into yourown hands; it is enough for you to 
know that it will secure you from the want of bread 
and cheese.” 

Denzil knew enough of Mr, Levison’s odd method 
of expressing hunself to be quite satisfied with 
this explanation as to his future prospects, and as to 
the rest of the affair, no doubt of its correctness 
obtruded on his mind. Ue, therefore, felt no sur- 
prise that Mr. Levison never spoke of his father 
and mother, since the one, it appeared, was entire- 
ly unknown to him, and his acquaintance with the 
other was limited to a knowledge of her misfortunes 
and premature death. 

The solemm warning which Denzil had now re- 
ecived from the Gipsy woman, gave rise to a train 
of reflections on the circumstances which Mr. Levi- 
son had related, which served only still farther to 
confirm the impressions it had made. 

* [tis improbable,” he thought, “ that were I the 
child of respectable parents, with competent fortune, 


there should not be some one took an inter. 


who 
est in me; andis it likely my mother would have 
Yet, 


if I am the same age as Fanny—Oh, God? what 


confided her child to the care of astranger ? 


would [ not give to be assured that aun 
which he 


is truth 
has told me? and yet her mother, too, 
died ut Lausanne. Well do L remember the avita- 
tion, the deep emotion he betrayed when his fa- 
vorite, Anne Powell, was buried, and we were 
about to join her children in the funeral procession ; 
* Papa,” said Fanny, with the tears standing in 
her beautiful eyes, ** where was my mother buried ! 
You have never told me, and it would be some com- 
fort to see her grave.” Yethe spoke to me of ny 
leath without appearing to feel any emo- 


It cannot be that | am his 


mother’s « 


tion. 


son, for what 


motive could he have for concealing it, since he 
has acknowledged—but no, I will not—I cannot 


be lic Ve il. 


‘Though determined not to believe it, Denzil 


thi pression that had been 


could not shake off 
made on his mind, and when the dinner-bell rang 
he pleaded a severe head-ache as the excuse for re- 
maining in lis own room. 

The fanaily did not all meet tout ther till the 
folowing morning at breakfast. Fanny looked 
pale, but professed to be perf ctly re covered, and 
scemed in more than her usual spirits, while Den- 
zil endeavored to appear as if nothing important had 
oceurred to disturb him. 

It was evident, however, to Mr. Levison, that his 
ward was more than usually thoughtful and un. 
easy ; and he saw, too, that Fanny was cooler than 


usual in her manner towards hin. 
- 
After breakfast, Mr. Levison proposed to order 


The 


turning 


the carriage and take a ride round the parks. 


| 


young men attended on horseback. On 


the corner of St. James-street, Denzil lingered fora 


moment behind his companions, and ashe casual. 


ly glanced wround, he observed a man walking 
slowly along the pavement, whose figure, he thought, 
strongly resembled that of the man whom he was 
so unxious to see, 


Determined to be conyineed, he reined in his 
horse, and approached close to the pavement. At 
that moment Mr. Levison, who had missed him 
from the side of the carriage, put his head out to 


look for him, and the man suddenly raised his eyes, 
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which before were fixed on the ground. ‘The mo- 
ment he beheld Mr. Levison he turned suddenly 
round, and darted away ina contrary direction from 
that in which he was before going. Denzil saw this, 
and observed, too, the look with which Mr. Levi- 
son regarded him, and, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he threw himself from his horse, and was 
about to follow him, when he was arrested by Mr. 
Levison desiring him to stop, 

* Where in the world were you hurrying to Den- 
zil?” inquired Mr. Levison. 

Denzil looked confused. “ I thought I knew 
that man,” he replied. 


‘ 


And what could you know of him, for good. 
ness sake,” said Mr. Levison, * that could make 
you so anxious to renew your acquaintance with 
him? Now I will tell you candidly, Denzil, I po 
know that man—know him for one of the most 
dangerous scoundrels in existence. Believe, me, 
if you have any thing to say to him, he will give 
you cause bitterly to repent it, for a more vile, art- 
ful, or unprincipled imposter never existed! He 
once rebbed me of a considerable sum of money, 
under a false pretence, and he has now, I suppose 
been attempting to practice upon your credulity ; 
Ido not ask you, Denzil, how you became ac- 
quainted with him, [ donot want to hear any thing 
about him, but I wish to impress on your mind the 
necessity of shunning him. Recollect, if he brings 
you into trouble after this solemn warning, it will be 
yourself whom you will have to blame ; and recol- 
lect, too, that you will lose my friendship for ever, 
should I discover that you hold any correspondence 
with him.” 

Denzil was surprised and almost shocked at the 
manner in which Mr. Levison addressed him. Ac. 
customed to consider hun as a good and benevolent 
man, but one of yery common every day feeling 
that 
any subject could have excited in his mind such 


and sentiments, he could not have believed 
intense feclings as he now manifested, while await- 
ing Denzil’s reply. 

“* T will 


' | " 
him, should he seck me,” he rephed. 


not, sir—I will never again hsten to 
“ T own he 
has already rendered me very unhappy by what he 
has contrived to insinuate, rather than-——” 

** T have no doubt of it,” interrupted Mr. Levison, 
hastily, ‘* but believe me, Denzil, he is as false as 
Heaven is true; and he secks not your good, but 
your destruction. Promise me, then, my dear boy, 
that you will never again hold any communication 
with lum.” 

“ 1 will solemnly promise, if you will answer me 
one question, sir,” said Denzil; “* not now, but at 
some future opportunity,” he continued, glancing at 
Fanny, who, in the greatest surprise and agitation, 
had been a silent witness to their conversation. 

** T will not submit to be questioned by you, sir,” 
replied Mr. Levison; “ either | am your friend, 
Mr. Denzil Montgomery, or | am not—but I will 
have no conditions made with me.” 
Denzil felt dreadfully disappointed. Ile thought 
that he was on the very verge of satisfiying all his 
doubts, and he now saw himsclf farther than ever 
from the explanation he so ard nily desired, 

‘The party soon after returned home; at dinner 
Denzil found not only the family, but also a Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin, old ac quaintances of the Levison 
family. ‘lhe two old gentlemen repaired to a room 
by themselves, where they drank wine, and dis- 
cussed the scrapes and adventures of their young 


days. Charles and Denzil spent some time in the 





ves 


| 


library, where Fanny found them. Charles left the 
room, and Fanny made some pleasant remarks 
upon the gravity of her lover. He assured her that 
he still entertained for her the same affection that 
he had always professed, but hinted at some un- 
happy mystery which he could not fathom, which 
resulted only in making them both miserable. 
Fanny left the room in tears, Charles entered and an. 
nounced that Aunt Rachel! was impatient for them 


to make their appearance at the tea-table. Here 


Q 


As? 


Mrs. Irwin vindicated, strenuously, the customs of ; 


olden time, and even threw out some ill natured 
remarks about Fanny, who had more education 
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woven With beads and small feathers on belts of | 
firm deer-skin, and the figures were symbols or 
types representing the national characteristics of 
the tribe, and considered as the talisman which 
guarded the tomahawk and scalping-knife that de- 
pended from it. 


Blankets were re-modelled, and many a bright 
and sparkling bauble came to light, of whose exis- 
tence the stately warriors had never dreamed till by 
the magic of slender fingers they found them on | 
their belts or mantles * incorporated a part of them. 

, 


selves.’ Many a young brave drew from its secure 


hiding-place, a sparkling belt reserved for some ‘ 


; the dead. 


13 


them with fire and swerd, and make desolate thei 
hearthstones ! 

“ Brothers, they have dug up the hatchet, we 
may not bury it again till it has drank their hearts’ 


; blood—the cagle of the Oncidas may not again fold 


his wings in peace over the land which the Great 
Spirit shall scathe with his thunder-bolts. See you 
yon blasted pine? storms and tempests have swept 
through its leafless branches, and the night wind 
pauses amid the naked boughs to breathe a wail for 
Ere the sun of the Great Spirit shall 
reach the top of yon mountain on the morrow, the 
strong men of the Oncidas shall set forth from the 


} than was proper for her sex. Denzil vigorously | great occasion like this, when the thoughts of the | blasted pine for the land of the pale-face.” 
defended the fair girl, and soon the elder Mr. Levi. ; fairy hands that wove it, should nerve the arms to | * * * * * * x 
; gon and Mr. Irwin entered the room, rather merry | “ deeds of mighty daring.” It was the hour of Time sped on, and at length the war-cry of the 
with wine. ‘The conversation took a lively turn; ; midnight in that deep wilderness, and the council. | tribe once more broke the solitude of the woods. 
’ and, finally, Denzil and Fanny were called upon to ; fire sent its dense, lurid flame into the dark starless , ‘They had returned victorious, bringing with them } 
- exert their musical powers. sky, reflecting the shadows of the blasted trees | as captives, a maiden and her grey-haired sire, 
; (‘To be Continued.} ‘ which stood like giant spectres, stretching their | with a young boy who refused to buy his safety with 
a — naked arms acrossthe gloom. Anon, a guant wolf | flight, and clung close to the side of his benefactor. 
; ORIGIN Al, COMM UNICA TIONS. glided stealthily from the thick, dense darkness be- Her feet were torn with thorns and bleeding, and 
; ' yond and gazing for a moment on the wild scene, | yet she uttered no complaint. ‘The Bending-Lily } 
For the Rural Repository. withdrew from the haunted flame-circle with a long | brought her to the cabin of Namoni, and bathed her } 
TALE OF THE ONEIDAS. how! of impotence and baffled strength, and rushed swollen feet, and made her drink of herbs o’er which 
, Ensev(bed to fArs, Robert BW. C******1, inte the impenetrable gloom of the forest. the spirit of sleep had lingered, and when the pale- 
; . he red light fell with a strange glare upon the face smiled sadly and laid her hand on her heart, 
; del J EMILLIE.” , faces of that wild group. Some were seated upon she felt a strange sympathy, and her soul yearned { 
‘A eeee whee I noi hs ite es Ga | the ground closely wrapped in their mantles, gaz- for the maiden in her surrow and loneliness. ; 


whose existence is blended and linked with the shadows of the 


Past—and whose memory will live so long as the hand of 


truth shall record for posterity the deeds of the dark son of the 
forest.” 

Iv was morn once more among the still lakes, and 
the little islets shone like tinny emeralds jewelling 
the blue waters. ‘The birds were singing joyously 
from every tree, and pluming themselves in the 
sunshine all unconscious of the mighty bustle and 
“ mimicry of war,” which was going on beneath 
them inthe Oneida Camp. Intelligence had been 
demonstrations among the whites at the head of the 
lake. 

Little could be obtained from him, he haying 
wandered from the lodge unperceived, and returned 
aiter an absence of several days, weak and ex. 
hausted from hunger and fatigue. 

Sufficient was clucidated however, to prove that 
they had dug up the hatchet which had been buried 
at Menkler’s Pass, and dark was the revenge burn- 
ing in the bosoms of the wronged tribe when the 
tidings circulated. 

Warriors hurried to and fro, brandishing their 
tomahawks, while the old men held sage counsel 
with low voices. 

But the tones of suppressed wrath reached at 
length the quick ears of the women, and the news 
spread like wild-fire. 


* ing on the many-colored flame as it circled slowly | 


upward—others were walking hurriedly to and fro 
with frantic and menacing gestures, while their 


tomahawks gleamed in the fire light, and their long 


knives flashed simultaneously, as if the avenger of 
blood were already in their midst. 
that they waited for something. 


It was evident 
They looked 
anxiously into the impending gloom, while one by 


> one they sunk slowly to their seats and listened for 


some sound to break the unearthly spell which 


seemed every moment more intense. 
brought by an idiotic, hair-brained boy of hostile ; 


A deep, prolonged howl from the depths of the 


_ wilderness, came, borne on a sudden blast to their 


ears, and as the last fearful echo died away with 
the wind, the stern figure of Watouska stood sud- 
denly in the charmed cirele. They sprang instantly 
to their feet, grasped their hatchets, and the fatal 
war-cry burst from their lips as if the demons of 
a thousand weird caverns had woke the echoes of 


the grey rocks. A sign from the chief, and they 


, sunk to their seats silent and motionless as stat- 


‘ from their cabins and hearth-stones. 


ues. “ Brothers and warriors,” he said, “ The 
the Great 
The voices of his children ery unto him 


Ife will not 


flames of this council-fire shall reach 


Spirit. 


‘ hear their cry in vain.—'Their voices speak to him 


Striplings who were deemed too young for the 


toils and chances of war, were set to sharpening 

and burnishing weapons, while they prepared veni- 

son and pounded the kernels of parched corn, which 
? 

rhe 


pride, and glory of war, is as inseparably associated 


was no trifling task, for a journey. pomp, 
in the minds of the red-browed sons of the forest, as 
in those of their brethren of * the pale-face and smooth 
tongue,” and even in this hurry and exigency, the 
effect of ornament was not forgotten. Moccasins 
shone anew with beads and porcupine quills dyed in 
all the colors of the rainbow, and interwoven in 
many a fanciful device, and hieroglyphic meaning. 


Birch bark of various forms was also stained and 


in the leaves of the forest. He sendeth the wind 
that it may whisper to the trees on a thousand hills. 

“ Where are the broad lands of our fathers— 
where they launched the canoe by the big water— 
where all around lay the wide hunting-grounds of 
the still south-west, the land of the setting sun! 
Doth no voice come to tell us of the land where the 
bonesof our fathers rested with the mighty in battle ? 

* They lie bleaching along the sandy shore, a 
mark for the scorn of the pale-face. 

“ ‘They have the word of the Great Spirit written 
We 
have it written on our hearts—we need no spirit- 
book. Doth it say to them, ‘ Thou shalt hunt thy 
brethren like the beast of the forest from hill to hill, 
and from mountain to mountain to the farthest lands 
of the Great waters! Thou shalt 


in books, that they may see and not do evil. 


come among 


‘There were those among the tribe who looked 
distrustfully upon her kindness to the captives, but 
they dared not venture aught against it, for the 
Orphan of ‘Tatosce was the beloved of the wise men 
and the matrons. 

Together they wandered forth by the margin of 
the lake, or gathered the shining pebbles from their 
bed in the shallow waters, while further on, a few 
fishers drew their sparkling treasures to the green 
bank beyond. 

The Bending-Lily sought by every device her 
simple tastes could suggest to win the Drooping- 
Bird 


guagey) from the saduess which constantly oppres- 


for so was the maiden called in their Jan. 
sed her. 

She took her to their lone Dell of Flowers, by 
the margin of the stream—for the Drooping-Bird 
was passive and gentle, and won by the little atten 
tions and untiring kindness of her companion, fol 
lowed her from-their cabins to the most intricate 
parts of the woods, wherever fancy directed. 

Anon the Bending-Lily stopped amid the luxu 
riant bushes, on which clustered berries ripe and 
red as the ruby, and having gathered the brightest, 
seated herself in the shade of the giant trees, and 
wove them into necklaces for the Drooping-Bird. 
And then, when the ripe luscious fruit left its pur- 
ple stain upon the soft white neck, the Bending. 
Lily would trace the deepened color along the blue 
veins, laugh, and clap her hands, press them on her 
own neck and cheeks, and smile strangely again, 
atthe contrast. 


And 


tried to persuade her to speak in the language of 


then with her own natural eloquence, she 


her nation, and, when won by her playfulness, she 


‘ attempted the harsh gutteral, which sounded so like 


music on the lips of the Bending-Lily, she laughed 
immoderately at the strange mistakes, and then hid 
her face in her lap, as if fearful that her mirth had 
given offence. 


* > * ” ” * * 


At length the solemn chaunt of the tribe for the 


doomed victim, came swelling on the gale, and was 
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borne away by fitful breezes to many a fonely vale, 
and haunted stream. 

Fagots were piled around stakes, and while they 
sought the cabin for a burning brand, others hurried 
to the wigwam of the grey-haired old man. He 
was gone with the young boy, and the darkness 


had favored their flight. 

They sought the dwelling of Namoni, the Droop. | 
ing-Bird too had flown. In the general indignation , 
of the moment, the absence of the Bending-Lily 
was unobserved, she frequently spending whole | 
days by the sides of the sunny streams and deep 
glens. At length, however, the dogged silence of 
old Namoni aroused suspicion in the bosom of 
Watouska. 


A long file of trusty warriors immediately set out 


on the trail, which they at last detected, and shaping 
their course towards the head of the lake, were 
soon lost in the surrounding wilderness. 

Meanwhile the fugitives had gained the point of | 
the lake where it was deemed most prudent to 
cross to the opposite shore, and here the Bending- 
Lily had concealed a canoe among the overhanging 
bushes in a little sheltered cove. ‘They pushed the 
light bark into the still, calm waters, and seating 
themselves, the Bending-Lily dashed the paddles 
At every stroke of the 
shining oars, the fairy bark bounded over the blue 


into the deep stream. 
wave like a charmed thing. 

They reached the opposite side in safety, and 
taking some provisions which her watchful care 
had provided, from the canoe, she gave them to the 
young boy, and taking the hand of the old man, 
proceeded to direct him in thew long journey. 
** Your path is towards the setting sun,” she said, 
slowly and reluctantly. “It is marked by the 
lopped branches of trees, or by notches cut in the 
bark—the quick eye of the Drooping-Bird nay not 
miss them.” 

Then thowing her arms around her neck, she 
burst intoa passionate flood of tears. 

The Drooping-Bird did not repulse her—she too 
At length the Br nding- Lily 
recovering herself, murmured a few faint words of 
still she "There 


something she would say, and yet she searcely 


wept unrestrainedly. 


farewell, and moved not. was 


knew how, orwhy. Again she pressed the hand of 
the Drooping-Bird to her burning brow and bosom 
and hiding her face in her clustering hair, she mur- 
“The Bending-Lily 
would go with thee to the pale-faces, but there— 


mured slowly and painfully. 


there is one among her tribe whoin she Inay not 
leave—she may never be his—she may not bring 
flowers to deck his cabin, but the Great Spirit hath 
heard her vow in the solitude of the dim woods, 
and she may not leave the eagle-eye and the smile 
like sunbeams on the deep waters.” Check, brow 
and bosom were crimsoned, but for a moment, pride 
came—and the Bending Lily threw back the long 
jetty braids on her shoulder, and once more bidding 
farewell, rushed to the canoe, leaped into it, and 
pushed it from the shore with a vehemence which 
told plainly that she sought relief in action. 

Agaim and again she turned and bent her head 
in mute farewell to the Drooping-Bird, who waved 
her hand in return. As the 
tree hid the view, and when the Drooping-Bird, 
looked again, the 


bark receded, the tall 


fairy craft and its frail burden 
could be discerned no longer. 
* * ¥ * * * * 
It was at the close of a long, dreamy day—the 


soft purple twilight wluch falls so gently and im- 


leaves had scarcely been stirred since the still 
flushed hour of noon, and waited, oppressed and 
motionless for some wandering zephyr to tell the 
coming of the night-breeze from the lake. 
wild-flowers, drooping from the too ardent sun- 
beams, raised slowly their sylvan cups to receive 
the gentle dews, and all things seemed hushed in 
the universal repose of sky and stream. 

A shadow fell on the path, there was slight rus- 
tle of leaves and Watouska stood in the flower- 
lodge of Namoni. 


sex came to her relief, and she spoke slowly and 
distinctly, and the words fell on the ear of Wato- 


uska like a strain of swect sad music—music that 


: he fain would have forgotten. 


The | 


With the instinctive delicacy of her sex, she si- 


ently motioned the chief to enter, and bent her 
steps into the hushed starlight. ‘The Bending- 
Lily was half reclining on her couch, and searcely 
recovered from a severe illness incident to the fa- 
tigue and excitement of her journey. 

She sprang to her feet with an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, but sank back again suddenly 
Wato- 
uska seated himself beside her, and took her burn- 
She did not 


had dreaded his coming concerning the flight of 


as recollections thronged upon her mind. 
ing hand in his. 


the captives, but when he spoke kindly, and bent 
his brow upon her hand, she felt re-assured. 

* ‘The Bending-Lily is pale,” he said, as the wan 
starlight revealed her features. He divined her 
half-tremulous manner aright, as apprehensions 
* "Think not 


because the 


again struggled with confidence. 


Watouska cometh to chide captive 
bird hath again spread its wing over the peaceful 
waters. 

** }lis was not the hand that bore it from its 
parent nest—the dark, stern men of our tribe de- 
manded a noble sacrifice. 

* Tle was glad in his seul that in the Great Spirit 
opened the heart of the Bending-Lily, that she freed 
the charmed pinion, and roused the drooping wing. 
But ‘tis not for this he hath 


The cab of Watouska is lone and silent—the sun 


souvht thee to-melht, 


siuile upon the flowers around it, but no light cheers 
the heart of Watouska. ‘The birds sing their notes 
of joy fromthe green branches, but they awaken no 
chord in his bosom. Tle hunts the deer on the Great 
Plain, and returns weary to his lodge, but no smile 


mcets hin—no cl id voice cheers him amid his toil. 


will she become the sun of his wigwam ! 


Jending-Lily is as the light of his soul— 
Will she 
smile on the vine-leaves, that they may raise ones 
more their drooping heads ? 

The 


watch over—the snow of inany winters hath silvered 


Bending-Lily is alone—there is none to 


the brow of Namoni, and even now she bendeth 


towards the Spirit-Land. He will guard her as the 
mountain-eagle might guard the timid dove—she 
will not withdraw the light from his soul ?” 

She had remained silent with her hand shading 
her face, and as he gazed upon her, a tear trickled 
slowly through the slender fingers, and dropped 


hand. Ile 


from her faee—and then as pride struggled with the 


upon his started, withdrew her hand 
gentler emotions, let it fall suddenly from his clasp, 

* Speak—speak,” he said in a deep, stern voice. 
* Tlath the the Oneidas 


wounded dove, and sued in vain! 


lor the 
Hath he stoop- 


ed in his flight to spread jus wing over it in its help- 


eagle ol sued 


lessness, and it refuseth the shadow of his pinion ?” 
6 "| he 
by the 


Wild-Rose no longer waves its blossoms 
Lake—the 
withered leaves, doth 

of Watouska ?” 


Creat night-wind sweeps its 


itawaken no gleam in the 
"The 


boson proud spirit ol her 


“The Bending-Lily knew, when its leaves 
drooped, and the fresh buds withered, that the worm 
had stolen its strength, and Watouska knew it too! 
Ile knew that when his shadow fell upon its path, 
it was as the sunlight on the stream. As the dew 
to the flower that fainteth at His smile 
* too was light to the soul,’ and he did not with- 
draw it, though he knew that its brightness 
might never increase. 
drank the dew and the 


noon. 


The Bending-Lily too, 
sunbeam, but when she 
saw that the Wild-Rose drooped and fainted in the 
shade, she darkened the light in her own soul— 


that the dew and the shower might fall on the 


Wild-Rose—but it came not—and slowly it wasted 


withdraw it, for she 


away by the lone streams, and the dim shades, and 
they gathered its faded leayes in the Grot of Shad- 
ows by the Great Lake. 

* The Great Spint hath heard the vow of the 
Bending-Lily by the grave of the Wild-Rose, and 
his mighty shadow hath fallen upon her in her lone- 


liness. She will go to the land of the pale-face— 


{to the maidens whom she saw in her dreams, and 


the Drooping-Bird will fold her soft’ pinions over 
her, ull her eyes are dimmed by the shadows of the 
Spirit- Land.” 

The chief arose more in sorrow than in anger. 
The stern, proud spirit of his race was humbled, 
and he stood stricken and irresolute, while feelings 
he might not speak, struggled for the Inastery. 

The Bending-Lily took Ins hand and gently led 


him to the low, vine-wreathed door-way, and press- 


, ing his hand to her throbbing temples for a moment, 


she pointed tothe dim figure of Namoni by the lake. 
One long pressure of her frail forin to his—one 
last look, and she was alone. 


x * * a * * * 


There came the sound of wailing for the dead 


borne on the evening breeze, and the maidens of 


the tribe went slowly forth 


Namoni. 


head moved in the 


from the dwelling of 


Four Braves with ther eluef at) their 


midst with the bier, which was 
"The 


matrons and old men followed bearing branches of 


strewed with withered hes fron: the stream. 


the yew, and faded lhes, with which they strewed 
the entrance of the sacred burial-ground. 
Then as. th 


fitful, sullen inurmurs, rose the fearful dirge above 


night-wind swept the lake with its 


the rush of waters. “Phe Bending-Lily slept side 
by side with the Wild-Rose, and a maiden gathered 
a young rose-bud from a mossy cleft, and twining 
it with a bud of the water-lily, threw them together 
into the fresh mould, 

‘Together they slept in the gloom of the o’ershad- 
owing forest—victims of the same cause—flowers 
which had bent their fragile heads over the same 
bright, gushing fountain whose waters might never 
return to lave them. 

It is melancholy to retrace the heart-stirring an- 
nals of a race whose voices once echoed on the 
soundig shores, now peopled with the children of 
the Old World—the fearless defe ndersof Liberty! 

W here now are the inighty councils of the tribes 
of the Six Nations? 

Where are now the stately warriors of the Five 
‘Towers? ‘The bald-eagle sweeps his broad pinions 
over the land from which the red sons of the Crea- 
tor have faded forever. 


Chatham 4 Corners, August, 1313 
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BENJAMIN THOMPSON RUMFORD. 


Bensamin ‘l'nomrson Rumrorp, count, 


born in 1752, at Rumford, in New Hampshire, and 


was educated at Harvard College. During the 


was | 


Rn nrror re 


RY. 


' supposed forlorn condition, gave him some pennies, 


and the urchin walked across the street and joined 
a parcel of his comrades as ragged and duty as 
; himself. 

* Now boys,” said he—and his eyes sparkled 
with glee at the thought of fun—* now boys I'll 
pitch coppers with you—I've got four.” 

“ How d’ye raise ’em Jim!” said one of his com- 


’ panions—* come the grab game—ch ? 


PLE POL POLL ALEPPO LOOP 


rercrcvrere 


i 


> 


¢ 


15 

Arr Rerort.—* Will you give me that ring on 
your finger,” said a village dandy to a girl, “ for it 
“ Kx- 


cuse me sir,” was the reply, “ [ choose to keep it, 


resembles my love for you—it has no end.” 


as being emblematical of my love for you, it has no 


; beginning.” 


** No Sir—I does not steal, but do you see that 


gentleman—the one as has brass buttons on his | 
$ 


coat I means.” 
; & Yes.” 
;  & Well, Icome’d the bread act on him.” 
* Did, ch !—well he is green!” 


? 
‘ 


The other put his thumb on his nose and the 





: oy Cys) ’ 
Be aval ‘Depository, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1243. 


To our Susscrisers.—Owing to unforseen cir- 


‘cumstances, we found it impossible to issue the 


Repository at the time dated ; but since our repairing 


$ has ended, and our office is wearing the aspect of 


’ little rag muflins moved towards the steps of the / 


‘i ‘ . . 7 

American war he espoused the royal cause, ob- } rheatre to engage in the delightful amusement of ; 
. ‘ . S 40 ete . 9%, “ erac ” 

tained the rank of colonel, and was knighted. At } “ Pitt h penny” and * crack loo. 


the close of the contest hs entered the Bavarian 
service, as licutenant-general, and was created a 
count, and reecived the order of the white cagle, 
for the reforms which he introduced into the army 
and the police. 
he remained for four years, and took a prominent 
part in founding the Royal Institution. On his 
the 
Paris, and died there 


return to the continent he married 
Lavoisier. Ile settled near 
August 21,1814. 


are recorded in his essays, and in the Philosophi- 


His experiments and discoveries 


eal ‘Transactions. 
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MIND YOUR BUSINESS. 
Wiuat a world of trouble would be saved, if man- 


kind would obey the above injunction, and never | 


trouble themselves about the affairs of their neigh- 
bors. Every man, woman and child has enough to 


attend to, without meddling with the business of 


another ; but there is that propensity to pry into the | 


secrets of our neighbors, that one can hardly rest, 
untilall his curiosity is gratified. 


the affairs of our friend trouble us ? 


Of what ben- 
efit is it for us to know how much he owes, what 
are his seeret faults, who are his intimate acquain- 


Have 


Do we walk perfectly 


tances, and how he conducts in his family ? 
we no fault to conceal? 
upright before the world?) Do we never conduct 
unproperly? If so, we certainly have enough to 
do, to watch over our own hearts and to keep them 
right, without endeavoring to regulate the business 
of our neighbors. 
labor to do what is just and honest by all men and 
we shall never have occasion to interfere with others, 
nor gam the unenviable reputation of being busy 
bodies in other men’s matters. 
“BREAD ACT.” 

* PLease sir to give me a penny to buy a loaf of 
bread,” said a dirty faced, meagre looking littl 
vagabond, whose tattered garments searce covered 
his nakedness, to a gentleman who was passing 
along Filth street the other day. 

* Have you got a father?” said the gentleman. 
“ Ves 


sister and me nothin’ to eat—and mother’s dead- 


but he drinks whiskey and don’t buy 


and father beats us when we ery—and I han't had 
I hian’t. 


and the little rascal cried as naturally 


> , . 
nothin’ to cat since mornin’, so Boo— 


hoo hoo!” 
as possible. 


The gentleman moved with compassion at his 


In 1798 he visited England, where 


widow of 


But why should , 


Letus attend to our own affiirs— { 


The circumstances above alluded to actually 


~w 


occurred one day last weck. “ Human nature is 


human nature,” as old SrarLeron used to say. 


ANECDOTE, 


When the subject of forming a Temperance 





Society began to be agitated in the town of W " 
it met with strong opposition from a class of tem- 
perate drinkers. "The number, however, who were 
ready to join a Society, was considerable, and their 
character and standing in the community, respect- 


able. Among this number, was a gentleman who 


had attained the great age of ninety one years. 


other days was thinking of becoming a member of 


the ‘Temperance society, some of his drinking and 
compassionate neighbors expostulated with him in 
this manner.—* You have occasionally drank a 
little spirits during your whole life and it has not 
injured you; surely it would be folly for you to 
deny yourself of this beverage for the little remnant 
of your days. Besides, old people, as their corporal 
{ powers deeay, need a little ardent spirits to sustain 
The old 


with the frost of 91 winters, replied— I do not 


them.” man, whose head was whitened 
know but o/d poople need ardent spirits ; but J 


am not old enough yet to need it.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 

Quit your pillow, and ro about your business, 
if you have any—it is the first injunction, if not, 
seck some. Let the sun’s first rays shine upon 
your head in the morning, and you shall not want 
a hat to defend you from its scorching rays at noon. 
Karn your breakfast before you eat it, and the 
Pur- 


sue your calling with diligence, and your creditor 


sheriff shall not deprive you of your supper. 
shall not interrupt you. xo temperate, and your 
physician shall look in vain for your name on his 
day-book. If you have a stall farm, or a trade 
that will support your family, and add a hundred 
dollars a year to your capital, be contented; and 
never run yourself bald in pursuit of state scrip and 
water lots in the west. 

 Wrar's that horse out of,” said a fellow, with 
a view to quiz a farmer's boy, who was riding an 
old horse, which showed less blood than bone 

* Out of 7” 

* Yes, what's he out of—do you know ?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

* Well, what 


* Out of oats.” 


When it beeame known that this hoary veteran of 


N.Y. $1,00; 8 


order, we trust that No. 3 will appear at the regular 
time, 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage pad, 

H. H. Stuyvesant Landing, N. Y. 30,66; R. FP. Nicholville 
N. Y¥. 31,00; J. W. Norwatk, N. ¥. 81,00; ©. FB. L. New 
Preston, Ct. $1,00; M. B. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 81,00; 
BE. W. New Haven Mills, Vt. 31.00; H. G. B. Monroe, 
Mass. S100; P. M. Malden Bridge, N. Y. 8200; P.M. 
Moretown, Vt. 81,00; If. M. D. Broad Brook, Ct. &1,00 
G. D. B. Red Hook, N. Y. $1,00; W.H. Cross River, 
N. Y. 83,00; P. M. Earlville, N. ¥. 83,00; HL. FP. N. Madi- 
son, O. $1,00; W.C. Palmyra, N. Y. $1.00; J. TW. B. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 31,00; P.M. Waterbury, Vi. $300; 
S.W. Bridgeport, Ct. 81,00; P.M. Fletcher, Vt. 83,00; 
J. M. F. South Otselic, N. Y. &1,00; P. L. B. Union Vil 
lage, N. ¥. 82,00; J. B. B. West Constable, N.Y. 81,00; 
J. B.D. Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 81,00; T. 8. Fort Fdward, 
N.Y. 31.00; [. C. Asitield, Ms. $100; A. J. C. West 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 81,00; E. J. South Otselic, N. VY. 81.00; 
J.D. Pontiac, Mich. 81.00, J. L. S. Amenia Seminary, 
N. Y. 81,00; [. D. 8. Stowe, Vt. $1,00; G. G. East Bethel, 
Vet. $1,00; H. D. Salisbury Centre, N. Y. 81,00; E. Cc. 
Alfred, N. YY. S100; J. N. Ub Koowlesville, N.Y. 81.00 
Mrs. D. Pawlings, N. Y. $1.00: M. 1L,. Falls Village, N.Y. 
S100; BE. A.C. B. Prairie du Chien, Wis. Ter. 81,00; 
l.. U1. St. Charles, HL S100; P.M. South Dover, N.Y. 
$5.00; B. PL N. Norwieh, Vt. 81,00; ‘I. S. J. Madison, 
N. ¥. 81,00; A. W. D. West Bloomfield, N. Y. 31,00; 
W. J.T. Beekman, N.Y. 81.00; BE. H. B. Le Roy, N.Y. 


€5,00; LP. Five Corners, N. Y. 81,00: BE. K. Dewitt, 
N. Y. S100; 8. B. D. Corning, N. Y. S100; L. G. 
Fort Leavenworth, Mo. $500; L. R. West Springfield, 
N. H. 2,00; A E. Troy, N. Y¥. 31,00; 'T. 8. A. Plain 


S100; N. M 


field, Mas. S. Greenfield, Ms. $1,000; WoC, 
Knowlesville, N.Y. S100; T. G. Brantord, Ct. #1,00; 
T. Ss. P. Madison, Ga. 31.00; J. L. Norwalk, O. 81,00; 


©. T. Hall's Mills, N. Y. 82,00: B. W. East Pembroke, 


B. W. Falley’s X Roads, Ms. 81,00. 


MA arriey, 
Tn this city, at the Hudson House, on the 30th ult. by the 
Rev. John Crawtord, Thomas Bassett, Exq. of Lee, Mass. 
to Miss Maria Lambert, of Curtisville, Mass 


Onthe 2th ult. by the Rev. J. Crawford, Mr. Lemnel J. 
Hopkins to Miss Hannah Babeoek. 
On the Tilt inst. by the Rev. Mr. Le Fevre, Mr. Peter S 


Cottinto Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Charles McArthur, 
all of this city 
With the we were presented with a 
packace of rich cake, which in truth was a delictous mor 
sel atter having our throats stuffed with paint aud dust 
tur six weeks. 
We tend t nka to the 
M ‘ acon, 
On the Bist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wackerhagen, Mr. Wm. 
8. Pitcher to Miss Magdelina Hubbard, of Livingston 
In the Church, at Ghent, on the 3istult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Deyoe, Rev. Walter Gunn, Missionary to India, to Miss 
Lorena Pulse, of Ghent 
At Tuckerton, on the 20th of May, by Justice Ridgway, 
Mr. James Bruce, of Scituate, Mass. to Mes. Susan ¢ olkitt, 
of the former place. 
At Lee, Mass, on the 12th of June, by the Rew. Mr 
Pease, Erasmus DD. Reynolds, of West Taghkanic, in this 
County, to Miss Eliza Aun Bidwell, of Lee. 


above marriage 


Wied, 

Tn this city, on the 2ist ult 
uel White 

On the 


Sarah, daughter of Dr. Sam 
aged 30 years 

Sist ult. Samuel M. son of Robert H 

mpkins, aged about L year 


and Care 


At Palmyra, onthe Uth ult. De Allen A. Jordan, in 
the 27th year ot his age 

In Sanit au-Recoltlect, O miles above Montreal, on the 
24th of May, of Consumption, Sarah Harmon, daughter of 
the late Daniel W. Harmon, formerly of Vermont, aged 


“6 years 


At New- Lebanon, on the 16th ult. Sarah, daughter of 


Gale Bighow, Esq. aged YG vears 

On the 26th ult. at the residence of John Bartlett, Jr 
near Blakely, Baldwin County, Alabama, of Pulmonary 
Consumption, Mr. Edward Bartlett, of Greene Co, N 
aged 22 years, furmerly of the fiom of Bartleu Waring & 


Co. of Mobil 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 


LINES 
Upon the death of Miss Sarah White of Hudson. 


Sue is gone! she has left her earthly home, 
And the hearts that mourn her are sad and lone. 
She has gone! her spirit has passed away, 

To the glorious realms of endless day. 


She has bidden adieu to this world of night, 
And gone to a home of cloudless light; 
Her gentle spirit has gone to its rest, 

And free from all pain is happy and blest. 


We may weep, but oh! we would not call back 
Her soul from its glad and onward track; 
We would not fetter again the freed soul 
Which has burst its chains, and sped to its goal. 


Oh! who would live on in this world of pain, 
When to die is peace, and eternal gain? 

Or why do we cling to earth and its scenes, 
Which passaway as a vision of dreams? 


Of the cares of earth, of its joys, or woe, 
Her gentle spirit no more may know, 
For God has called her away in love, 
From a world of sin to rest above. 
August, 1843. J. 





For the Rural Repository. 
WueEwn I am far from thee 
And when you are happy in some pleasant home, 
Or when o’er the hills of our childhood you roam 
My friend remember me. 


And when you see 


The green hills and the grovesand the silvery streams } 
Where we played in the light of the summer sun’s } 


beams, 
Forget not me. 


’Neath the aged pine tree 
In the woodland wild, and the deep dark dells 
Where the moaning brooks, breathe a lone farewell 


Oh! remembe r, thou me. 


And when far from thee 
And the old sabbath bell echoes loud through the sky, 
And the voice of thousands are lifted on high 


Breathe a prayer for me. 


If I die think I sleep ’neath some evergreen’s 
shade ; 


Where the zephyis of Spring breathe from warm 
southern bowers 


And spreads over the earth a gay mantle of flowers 


To my memory a garland of bright flowers braid. 
Albany, Sept. 1843. K. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO A ROSE. 

Caw it be that thou dost know 

The errand love hath sent thee on? 
And doth thy centile fragrance flow, 

To mind me ofan absent one? 
In what language art thou told 

To bear a silent message here, 
And thy 

’ 


In sweetest whisperings to mine ear ? 


loveliness to unfold 


Perchance art reared beneath the gaze 
Of her who sent thee forth to me ; 
And from her lips hast caught the lays 

In which she breathed her constaney 


RURAL REPOSITORY 


By thy swelling, opening leaves, 
By the beauty they conceal, 
Thou mirrorest a breast that heaves 
“ With thoughts which words can ne’er recall.” 


In thy blushing radiant hue, 
As thy odors I inhale, 
I read the silenttale, but true, 
{ That thou bear’st in ambient gale. 


Thus when thy sweetness all is gone, 
And thy withering leaves must fall, 
} I'll fondly turn to that dear one, 
And trust in her for aye, for all. J. 





For the Rural Repository. 
TO A LADY. 
Tuat eye may brightly flash its fire, 
That lip may sweetly smile, 
Yet who would these frail things admire, 
When the heart is known to guile. 


When virtue from the enchanting train 
Its heavenly power withdraws, 

Our God beholds with grief and pain 
His violated laws. 


What though that form may move with grace, 
That cheek with fervor glow, 

If purity we fail to trace 
Upon that brow of snow. 


One winning smile by Conscience given, 
Nay, virtue’s very tears, 

Are worth them all in sight of Heaven 
And stand the test of years. 


That eye that beams with brilliant light 
Where all is brightness now, 

Must fade beneath time’s withering blight 
And beauty leave that brow. 


Albany, Sept. 1843. W. G. B. 





For the Rural Repository. 
HOPE. 

"Tis aglance at the promised land, 
That the foot may never press 

A thought of Canaan’s fruitful vales 
’Mid the parching wilderness. 

MEMORY. 

'Tis the licht on the eriided clouds, 
When the sun has sunk to rest 

The changeful tints that long remain 
And streak the glowing west. SIGMA. 

THE SILVER BIRD'S NEST. 


. BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Founded on the singular incident of finding the nest of 


a hanging-bird in a sycamore tree, formed entirely of silver 
wires plucked from a soldier's epaulette. 
A sTRANDED soldier's epaulette 
The waters cast ashore Y 
A little winged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o'er. 
The silver bright so | leased her 
; On that lone idle vest 
She knew not why she should deny 


ieht 


’ 


Herself a silver nest. 


The shining wires she pe cke d and twirled, 
; Then bore it to her bough, 
Where ona flow’ry twig ’tw 
The 
Sut when enouch of that bright 
The cunning builder bore 
Her house to make, she would nott 


N. 


s curled, 
bird can show you how. 


tuff, 


ike, 


r did she covet more, 


And when the littl 


With neither pride not 


artizan 


! 
eurlt 


wre 


Had entered in her pretty plan, 
Her resting place had built; 
With here and there a plume to spare, 
About her own light form, 
Of these, inlaid with skill she made 
A lining soft and warm, 


3ut do you think the tender brood, 
She fondled there and fed, 
Were prouder when they understood 
The sheen about their bed ? 
Do you suppose they ever rose 
Of higher powers possessed, 
Because they knew they peeped and grew 
Within a silver nest, 
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We have on hand some Volumes of the Rural Reposi- 
' tory, of the First Series, of a smaller size, which we will 


' dispose of, unbound, as follows, viz: the 3d, 5th, 6th, &th, 
‘and 9th volumes for 33,00. 


{ 4th and 7th volumes, and those who will take the whole 


We also have afew of the 


seven can bave them for $4.50; the 4th and 7th volumes 
will not be sold separately at less than 81,00 each. Allthe 
volumes are unconnected, and all but the 3d and 4th have 
copper, lithographic or wood engravings in them, and con 
tain matter as interesting as those of the present size. 
The New Series, of the present size, we will dispose of, 
unbound, as follows, viz: the Lith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17thand 
leth volumes for 84,50. We also have a few of the 10th, 
14th, and 15th volumes, and those wishing to obtain the 
. Whole eight can have them at $1,00 each, as we have not 
any of them to sell separately. Those wishing only the 
Lith, 12th, and 13th volumes, can have them for $2,00, 
The 16th, 17th and 18th volumes will not be sold separately 
at less than $1.00 each, but will be put in with the present 
or 1%h volume, if requested, at the rates stated in the 


prospectus of that volume, or $2.50 for the three volumes. 





PROSPHCTUS 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing August 26, 1843, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price only $1 per annum. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Vates, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. The first Number of the 
Twenticth Volume ot the Rurat Reposrrory will be 
issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, 1843 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as it has been published nineteen years, 
and received a widely extended share of public patronage, 
and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem- 
poraries of the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
unnecessary inthis proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than that it willbe conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate, that he has reason to believe has heretofore given 
satisfaction to its numerous patrons. Inshort, all thatcan 
serve to instruct and amuse, all that is calculated either to 
enlighten the understanding, Or to improve the heart, is 


eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 


this publication. Not an idea shall be found in its columns 
whieh would tend to 


* Chive virtne scandal, innocence a fear, 


Or tron soft eved len steal a tear.®* 


COwWoDeEVveOM Sa 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every number embel- 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, contain 
ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 
page and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 
pages. It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paper ofa superior quality, with good type; making, atthe 
end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 
matier equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which 
will be both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—@One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE Persons remitting us $3.00: tree of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; tor S500: Seven Copies ; for 87,00, 
Ten Copies, for B10,00, Fifteen Copies. We have a few 
copies of the Tith, bth, lath, 6th, 17th, 18th and 19th wot 
times, und any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
as many coptes of either of the volumes as they wish, at 
the same rate 

ry No subscription received forless thanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edttion is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

7 POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subsecrip 
tions for a paper, free of expense 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. Ve43. 

icp EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfally 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions 
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